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proach appeared quite promising (after about 2 years of research), the second stage, involving independent evaluations of the project by the funding agency and outside consultants, began. While research and monitoring continued, the third stage, preparation of project materials for wider dissemination, was initiated. In the fourth stage, special training courses were developed for potential users in state and local agencies.
The current stage involves a number of related activities: replications of the model and their independent evaluation to determine whether the program can be applied by the newly trained "teaching parents," refinement of the training activities, tests of the model in a number of different field settings, and dissemination activities. These later stages of development are a necessary part of the development of most rehabilitation programs, since rehabilitation programs must be applied by personnel in agencies in a variety of settings that may affect the application of the original model.
Oregon Social Learning Institute Program
Another example of a research program utilizing some features of a succession evaluation approach is the work of Patterson and his colleagues at the Oregon Social Learning Institute (Patterson and Brodsky 1966, Patterson and Gullion 1968, Patterson and Reid 1973, Patterson et al. 1967, 1968, 1972, Reid and Hendricks 1973, Reid and Patterson 1976). Since 1965, Patterson has been developing and refining a program based on social learning theory, which has achieved substantial improvements in the behavior of young children labeled "conduct problems," principally through interventions with their families in the home setting. The intervention strategy rests on the premise that to change the child's behavior it is necessary to change his or her social environment. Since the family is the central shaper and controller of the behavior of youngsters between 5 and 12 years old, the researchers sought to understand how parent-child interactions fostered the child's aggressive behavior. Patterson developed techniques for parents to use to reduce their child's aggressive behavior, in part through modification of the parents' responses to their child.
During the first 3 years, the researchers developed their basic treatment and assessment technologies, which they tested by using a case study methodology with five families. Moving from the laboratory to a natural setting and from interviewing parents to observing them, the researchers gradually developed seemingly effective intervention techniques as well as a system for observing and recording behavioral events for use by parents in the home, a program for training and monitoring the parent's use of these techniques, and a multicategory coding system for handling the data collected by parents.